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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 
IV. Drunkenness in Shakespeare 

In Shakespeare's day the drinking of alcoholic liquors was 
universal. Everybody drank, and at some time in his life even the 
most abstemious man was likely to be overcome by his potations. 
It would be absurd to look upon the drinking habits of an Eliza- 
bethan through the eyes of an American of the twentieth century. 
An occasional indulgence in intoxication was considered entirely 
pardonable. Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, who died more than 
sixty years after Shakespeare, calculated late in life that he had 
been drunk a Hundred times. No wonder that such a model of 
correctness lived to be nearly ninety-two. A man was expected 
now and then to reach one of the clown's three degrees of drunken- 
ness : " One draught above heat makes him a fool, the second 
mads him, and a third drowns him" (Twelfth Night, i, v, 139-41). 
We cannot take note of every draught of liquor mentioned in 
Shakespeare as it disappears down " the red pathway of fate." The 
life which he portrays is interspersed with drinking almost as 
systematically as the punctuation marks break up a printed page. 
But we shall glance at some interesting cases. 

The kindliness of Shakespeare toward his topers is noteworthy. 
Examples of his tolerant attitude come to mind at once. Sir John 
Falstaff and Sir Toby Belch, who lubricate the plays in which they 
move as effectively as they do their own throats, make a strong 
appeal to our sympathies. We feel that Shakespeare himself 
enjoyed them. We could better spare better men. 

If we read the plays approximately in the order in which they 
were written, the first feature, after the portrayal of the Nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet, which impresses us as minutely and intensely 
realistic, is the tavern-life of the Falstaff plays. It is plain that 
Shakespeare knew this life well, and he portrays it with great 
fulness of pungent detail. Perhaps no other portion of his work 
equals these scenes in vividness and reality. Everything that 
happens to Ealstaff is an occasion for drinking; and the very 
symbol of his revels, and their natural by-product, is the flaming 
nose of his companion Bardolph, to whom he says: "Thou hast 
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saved me a thousand marks in links and torches, walking with thee 
in the night betwixt tavern and tavern " (I Henry IV, iii, iii, 
47-49). 

The pleasure-lover and the Puritan are set over against each 
other in Twelfth Night in Sir Toby and Malvolio. The creed of 
Sir Toby and his kind is expressed sub specie aetemitatis in the 
sharp retort : " Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale? " (n, iii, 123-25). It is a bit of 
poetic justice that, in the last Act, when Sir Toby needs the services 
of Dick Surgeon, we learn that the worthy practitioner is " drunk 
an hour agone." The wounded knight indignantly declares: "I 
hate a drunken rogue." 

At the close of the play we learn that Sir Toby has married 
Maria. Commentators have asked when in the course of the play 
he was sober enough to be married. Their trouble is uncalled for. 
Sir Toby doubtless doubled his joys by marrying while he was 
intoxicated, and at once celebrated the happy occasion by added 
potations. 

Shakespeare's tolerance toward topers extends in one case to the 
very brink of the grave. The drunken Barnardine in Measure for 
Measure has been doomed to death, and his body is needed as a 
substitute for that of Claudio. But, as Raleigh expresses it, he 
" even refuses the duty for which he was created." With drunken 
gravity he declares: "I will not consent to die this day, that's 
certain." The lordly vagabond is obediently spared, and is 
pardoned at the close of the play. 

This genial treatment of revelling is what we think of as usual 
and natural in Shakespeare. But there are sterner passages that 
must not be overlooked; just as we must not omit from the life 
of Sir John Falstaff that bitter day when the harsh voice of the 
young King startled him with the words, 

I know thee not, old man; fall to thy prayers. 

One feels a certain implicit condemnation of drunkenness even in 
a few situations in which humor is the prominent feature. 

In running over the roll of her suitors, the witty Portia reports 
concerning " the young German, the Duke of Saxony's nephew," 
that she likes him " very vilely in the morning, when he is sober, 
and most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk." 
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As with an aged and a great wine, every year that has passed 
since it was made has only added flavor to Slender's declaration 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor: 

" I'll ne'er be drunk whilst I live again, but in honest, civil, godly 
company, for this trick. If I be drunk, I'll be drunk with those 
that have the fear of God, and not with drunken knaves. 

Evans. So Got udge me, that is a virtuous mind " (i, i, 186-92) . 

The speech of the drunken Porter in Macbeth, who comes 
stumbling across the stage after the murder of Duncan, is not 
primarily humorous ; it is a startling dramatic contrast to the scene 
of horror that we have just lived through. Coleridge and some 
other critics have felt that this babbling, ribald speech cannot be 
by Shakespeare. One writer calls it " strangely out . of place 
amidst the horrors which surround it." But the late Professor 
J. W. Hales and others fairly demonstrated both its fitness and 
its Shakespearean quality. 1 The powerful incident of the knocking 
at the gate is inseparably bound up with it; and its bitter irony is 
intense. " If a man were porter of hell-gate " — Ah, he is the 
porter of hell-gate, though he knows it not ! 

In various plays the drunkenness of some character is an essential 
feature of the plot, and in most of these cases one feels a distinct 
note of disapproval. Stephano in The Tempest is an interesting 
example. It was clearly established by Malone that in writing this 
play, perhaps his last as it is his most thoughtful comedy, Shake- 
speare took suggestions from the shipwreck of Gates and Somers 
upon the Bermuda Islands in 1609, when on their way to Virginia. 
After a stay of ten months the company succeeded in reaching 
Virginia in two boats of their own construction. Accounts of this 
shipwreck were published in England near the close of 1610. Since 
The Tempest was acted before King James on November 1, 1611, 2 
it was evidently written when the story of the shipwreck was an 
interesting piece of news. Mr. Kipling, a poet interpreting a poet, 
suggests that the dramatist heard the tale from the lips of a 
drunken sailor who had been a member of the wrecked crew, the 
original of Stephano. 

" [To Shakespeare] in a receptive hour, sent by heaven, entered 
the original Stephano fresh from the seas and half-seas over. To 

1 Transactions of the New Shakspere Society for 1874, Part n, pp. 255-84. 

2 See Ernest Law, Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries, London, 1911. 
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him Stephano told his tale all in one piece, a two hours' discourse 
of most glorious absurdities. His profligate abundance of detail at 
the beginning, when he was more or less sober, supplied and surely 
established the earth-basis of the play, in accordance with the great 
law that a story to be truly miraculous must be ballasted with facts. 
His maunderings of magic and incomprehensible ambushes, when 
he was without reservation drunk .... suggested to the manager 
[Shakespeare] the peculiar note of its supernatural mechanism." 3 

In the play itself, however, the reader will remember that 
Stephano is not an attractive character, and that he is well punished 
for his maudlin mischief. 

The comedy of the drunken and deceived Sly in the Induction 
to The Taming of the Shrew is marked by astonishing vividness of 
detail and complete naturalness. Every word of Sly is effective, 
ending with his forced praise of the play that is keeping him from 
grosser pleasures. He says to the page masquerading as his wife: 
"'Tis a very excellent piece of work, madam lady; would 't were 
done!" (i, i, 258-59). 

In Much Ado Borachio tells of his evil-doing to Conrade. The 
overhearing of his words by the watch finally thwarts the villainous 
purpose of Don John. Apparently Borachio, whose name means 
drunkard, is intoxicated at the time; and this intoxication helps 
to explain the fulness of his communication. He says : " Stand thee 
close, then, under this pent-house, for it drizzles rain; and I will, 
like a true drunkard, utter all to thee" (in, iii, 110-12). 

Though the revelling scene on Pompey's galley in Antony and 
Cleopatra (n, vii) is not essential to the plot, its trenchant char- 
acter-portrayal makes it indispensable. The three lords of the 
known world, Lepidus, Antony, and Octavius, are entertained by 
Sextus Pompeius on his galley. In vino Veritas. The weak Lepidus 
is soon overcome by drink and is borne out. His drunken inquiries 
concerning the " strange serpents " of Egypt receive later a start- 
ling application. Next Menas urges that Pompey consent to the 
cutting of the throats of the triumvirs, and then make himself lord 
of the world. For a moment we are in amazed suspense, fearing — 
shall I say? — lest the whole course of human history be changed. 

3 The Spectator, July 2, 1898. Reprinted by the Dramatic Museum 
of Columbia University, 1916; also in A Book of Homage to Shakespeare, 
Oxford, 1916, pp. 200-03. 
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But Pompey will not murder his unsuspecting guests, though he 
says regretfully to Menas : 

Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke on't ! 

The pleasure-loving Antony now abandons himself to the joys of 
revelling. But Octavius, the cautious and crafty, feels an instinc- 
tive unwillingness to be overcome by drink : 

It's monstrous labour when I wash my brain 
And it grows fouler. 

Soon he insists: 

What would you more? Pompey, good-night. Good brother, 
Let me request you off; our graver business 
Frowns at this levity. Gentle lords, let's part; 
You see we have burnt our cheeks. Strong Enobarb 
Is weaker than the wine, and mine own .tongue 
Splits what it speaks; the wild disguise hath almost 
Antick'd us all. What needs more words? Good-night. 
Good Antony, your hand. 

This astonishing scene tells us plainly which of these men will 
finally rule the world. 

The drunkenness of Cassio in Othello (n, iii), brought about by 
the machinations of Iago, is fundamental to the plot. When 
Othello dismisses Cassio from office, the shock sobers him. Did 
any man in our twentieth century ever feel more intensely than does 
Cassio the disgrace of intoxication? 

" Drunk? and speak parrot? and squabble? swagger? swear? and 
discourse fustian with one's own shadow? thou invisible spirit of 
wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee devil ! 

" God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains ! That we should, with joy, pleasure, revel, and 
applause, transform ourselves into beasts ! 

" To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a 
beast!" 
Iago offers in reply the accepted view of Shakespeare's day : 

" Come, come, good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be well 
us'd ; exclaim no more against it. 

" You or any man living may be drunk at a time, man." 
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[ question whether a parallel to Cassio's intense shame at being 
overcome by drink can be found in the literature of that period. 
Although these utterances are thoroughly dramatic, a stream does 
not rise higher than its source. I am sure that these bitter words 
of Cassio, not the smug commonplaces of the cynical Iago, come 
nearer to expressing the mind of the dramatist. I believe that 
Shakespeare, too, felt keenly the disgrace of being overcome by 
drink, and that the subject of drunkenness had for him a very 
personal and poignant interest. 

Two temperance sermons uttered by characters in Shakespeare, 
one brief, the other more elaborate, may be cited in support of this 
view, especially since neither of them is called for by the plot. 
When Adam seeks to go along with Orlando as his personal servant, 
we get an unexpected homily : 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Jsfor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly. 

(As You Like It, n, iii, 47-53.) 

The wassailing of his uncle the King is sharply condemned by 
Hamlet. This noisy, systematized revelling is to him " a custom 
more honour'd in the breach than the observance." 

This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduc'd and tax'd of other nations. 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 

Soil our addition ; 

(I, iv, 17-20.) 

These lines begin an intense harangue against excessive drinking. 
Coleridge defends the naturalness of these lines in Hamlet's mouth 
under the circumstances, and also points out that the interest of 
the Prince, his friends, and the audience in this outburst causes 
them all to be taken completely by surprise when the Ghost 
suddenly appears. This is dramatically most effective. Neverthe- 
less, the passage has no vital relation to the action, and it is omitted 
from the Polio. Sir Walter Raleigh thinks that the lines may have 
been dropped " because they came too near to censuring the vices 
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of Queen Anne of Denmark's court." 4 But the passage is only one 
of many in Hamlet that were left out of the Folio, iv, iv, 9-66 being 
a notable example. The shortening of the Folio text seems to 
represent only the first installment of that cutting which managers 
have always practiced upon this very long play. Ealeigh says 
further concerning these lines about drinking : " They have little 
dramatic value, and illustrate Shakespeare's habit of making room 
in his plays for any topic that is uppermost in his mind." I am 
confident that Shakespeare's interest in this topic was not transient 
but permanent. 

One other piece of evidence seems to show that the subject of 
excessive drinking had a very personal interest for Shakespeare. 
This should be interpreted from the view of his own day, not of 
ours. John Ward, vicar of Stratford from 1648 to 1679, left the 
following entry in his diary, the only information that has come 
to us concerning the death of the dramatist : 

" Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merry meeting, 
and it seems drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a fever there 
contracted." 

Albert H. Tolman. 

The University of Chicago. 



THE NORTHERN PASSION AND THE MYSTERIES 

Some time ago I had occasion to make a detailed comparison of 
the Northern Passion and the York and Towneley mysteries. The 
results which I obtained I have since compared with Miss Foster's 
treatment of the same subject in the publications of the Early 
English Text Society (Original Series, 147), and it is my purpose 
to set down here the differences which I have noted, some of which 
are rather significant. I have used the Harleian manuscript in 
making my comparisons. 

To the parallel passages cited by Miss Foster I wish to add the 
following : 

And an oyntment she broght 

that precyus was to prayse. (T. xx, 256) 

'Shakespeare's England, Oxford, 1916, i, 17. 



